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STUDY IV 

Required Books 

Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology. 
Farwell, Village Improvement. 
Wilson, The Church at the Center. 

Generalizations relative to the rural problem or the rural church are of very 
uncertain value. Whatever the rural problem may be, it is not the same for all 
parts of the country. You find one set of conditions in the decadent sections of 
New England, another in the corn belt of the Middle West or the cotton belt of the 
South, the fruit and vineyard districts, the small-grain areas, the isolated districts 
of the Appalachians, and the open cattle country, where it still exists. It is 
perhaps because of a lack of focus and concrete study that certain misleading 
pronouncements on country life in general are made from time to time. A thor- 
ough study of a township, farm by farm, family by family, together with all of its 
institutions and resources, is much more profitable than any armchair philosophy 
relative to the rural problem as a whole. 

However, in undertaking this primary task for his rural field the pastor needs 
a sociological background upon which his findings may the more readily relate 
themselves into a significant whole and so yield their best returns to rural life. 
Vogt in his Introduction to Rural Sociology supplies this comprehensive view of 
rural conditions. Constructive Rural Sociology by J. M. Gillette answers much 
the same purpose. Vogt's book is perhaps more closely related to the interests 
of the religious leader by virtue of the author's responsible position in the extension 
of rural church work (see title-page). 

Vogt's emphasis upon the fact that the rural field calls for a large amount of 
descriptive sociology is altogether proper if we are finally to have a body of fact 
which shall make possible either the intelligent application of recognized socio- 
logical principles or the discovery of principles essentially pertinent to rural life. 
In pages i-i 5 he discusses the degree of homogeneity desirable in order to constitute 
an ideal rural community. In fact the work of the rural church is vitally condi- 
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tioned on the degree of social isolation to be found in racial differences, tenantry, 
denominationalism, party politics, poor transportation and communication, indi- 
vidualistic self-interest, and meager education. 

Any expectation of efficient co-operation in securing the higher ends of com- 
munity life, as those of education and religion, must be firmly based on the satis- 
factory experience of co-operation in attaining material advance. Team work in 
securing a farmer's telephone, good roads, better crops, or in threshing, silo-filling, 
elevator service, marketing, or purchasing, is bound to hasten the day of collective 
effort in organizing and maintaining community religion. While the progressive 
rural minister may deplore the atomistic and wasteful sectarian methods of reli- 
gious agencies in village and country, he must bear in mind that any stable 
improvement in the direction of united effort must be based on the demonstrated 
superiority of the collective method as applied to the immediate and practical 
affairs of the farmer. 

With the increase of good roads and automobiles in country districts it is 
quite probable that the centralization of public and semipublic agencies will prove 
to be more and more feasible. While this may involve some danger to the social 
efficiency of the rural neighborhood of the open country, it may also make possible 
an enlarged support for better educational and religious institutions. The reader 
should attempt to answer the questions on page 25 so as to obtain an accurate idea 
of the distribution of social interest and ability in his district. 

The discussion of the physical setting of rural life in chapter ii should cause 
the minister to consider not only those plans by which the immediate physical 
environment may be made to yield the largest values to country life, but also his 
particular obligation to enrich the mental elements of environment so as to prevent 
or cure provincialism. The mental life of the country community needs to be 
irrigated with streams of information and interest flowing from the great concerns 
of the world at large. The major philosophic, religious, economic, and national 
problems are as welcome as they are beneficial to the rural mind. How often in 
the course of history has some great imperative cause found its superb champion in 
homespun, and on the basis of rural sanity and tenacity of will marched on to 
victory. The religious leader will slight no element of the immediate physical 
environment and material welfare; he will, at the same time, labor to make his 
parishioners citizens of the world. 

This will dictate a liberal policy in lectures and literature, in art and aesthetics, 
and in the main an appeal to that philosophic tendency of rural people which is a 
marked and reliable characteristic of their thinking. With all the changes now 
taking place and with alert response to every practical improvement in country 
life, the real pastor will preserve that spiritual leadership of which Goldsmith sang. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to Virtue's side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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In the improvement of agricultural methods (chapter iii) the minister may, 
without slighting the larger economic factors, call attention to the central sig- 
nificance of the home, which rural ambition may sometimes overlook. The ulti- 
mate concern is how the people live. Better barns, larger crops, and more acreage 
may not involve convenience, comfort, and satisfaction in the home unless there is 
the friendly insistence upon the reduction of drudgery for the women folk and 
rich opportunity for the unfolding life of children. 

The land question (chapter v) has an important bearing on the social and 
religious life of the community. Where land values are high the rural village 
tends to be overloaded with inert retired farmers who have quit the land all too 
soon, and the open country falls into the hands of tenants, often on short lease, who 
suffer a sense of social isolation and who can only with great difficulty be actively 
engaged in movements making for the social betterment and permanent improve- 
ment of the community. When corporations holding large acreage and employ- 
ing temporary farm hands occupy the territory the outlook socially and religiously 
is even worse. The homestead ideal needs to be upheld if the land is to yield its 
best for those who occupy it. It is not in cities alone that Mammon and Life 
may be in conflict. 

The seven principal characteristics of the movement of rural population 
(pp. 138-39) call for serious reflection, and, from the point of view of a stable and 
enlightened Americanism, the alienation of the land to foreign stocks may have 
an important negative result. Possibly the urban trend which is not yet arrested 
may only be met by an actual enrichment of farm life and propaganda setting forth 
its achieved and increasing merit. Something, perhaps, can be accomplished by 
schools, churches, and patriotic societies in calling attention to the fine opportunity 
for real and satisfying life in the new era which scientific farming is bringing in. 
The spread of advantages which have heretofore been characteristic of the city may 
help to keep more enterprising people on the farms, while improvements in trans- 
portation may make possible a reasonable use of the city's advantages without 
permanently abandoning the land. The slack and unsuccessful will probably 
continue to seek work in the city except in cases where better rural training fits 
them for successful farming. The glut of small traders and consumers who are 
shy of productive work and who throng our cities are probably confirmed in their 
parasitic ways. The hope of making farm production a duty and a joy rests with 
the young. 

Clearly, physical and mental health (chapters viii and ix) lie very close to the 
pastor's task, as indeed they did to the Master's work. The data presented by 
Vogt will indicate the rural needs and some of the more modern ways of meeting 
them. It would seem that scientific knowledge and co-operation are more impor- 
tant for farm health than more money where these are lacking. It is for this as 
well as for other reasons that religious leadership may prove effective in improving 
rural health. The rural mind and rural morality will naturally compel the interest 
of the minister, for the habitual mental attitudes produced in farm experience and 
the character of the people will determine largely the methods and the goals of his 
work. 

Vogt's section on "The Church and Country Life " (pp. 297-330) is among the 
most helpful in the book and should be compared with Wilson's The Church at the 
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Center, with which it is in substantial agreement. Both constitute an indictment 
of the fractional pastor plan, the absentee religious leader, the multiplication of 
small, ineffective churches, and the whole scheme of denominational exploitation. 
No one knows what the great war may do for the confederation or unity of Protes- 
tant effort. The central bodies of Protestantism may get an idea of service which 
is in terms of human need and even at cost to sectarian glory and position. But, 
taking human nature as it is, the greater hope of a sensible plan for the efficient 
churching of country districts seems to rest with the people of the local community 
itself; and when any movement toward integration is thus democratic and local 
it possesses more social vitality and promise of success than is the case when it is 
engineered by absent ecclesiastics or as a denominational trade. 

In view of the rural needs and the present dissipation of men and means in 
criminal competition, the Protestant church, it seems to me, has reached a time 
for repentance and better ways. No one knows as yet just what fellowship will be 
found for the men who in building the community church offend their own denomi- 
nation and are liable to discipline or to be left out in the cold. Whether the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America will befriend them and give them and 
their community churches outlet to the world, or whether the Y.M.C.A., in which 
we have learned to work together and which has foreign missions also, will per- 
form this service, we do not know; but we do know that the community church, 
inclusive of those of various Christian beliefs, is bound to come, and that in the 
new order village and country will offer great fields of service for the broad-minded 
well-equipped minister. 

If the reader wishes to supplement the material of the text on rural education, 
he can hardly do better than consult Rural Life and Education by E. P. Cubberley 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.); and for the church survey a book of instruction and 
forms prepared by Ralph A. Felton and published by the Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada will be found very useful. The exact 
title of Felton's book is The Study of a Rural Parish: A Method of Survey. 

In all study of the rural problem village and country merge. In the great 
majority of cases the rural village is determined by the farm life and the farming 
interests which center there. In the latter part of Vogt's book and in all of 
Farwell's the question of how to make the most and best of village life is the one 
under discussion. Almost every village offers such opportunity for aesthetic 
development that the wide-awake leader should have no difficulty in organizing an 
improvement society or in stimulating such a society if one already exists. The 
value for contentment, character, and community pride surpasses the effort 
involved in such movements. 

The church should begin with its own buildings and premises. Repairs, 
paint, trees, shrubbery, and a good lawn may make a very modest building a lesson 
in good citizenship. Working through an improvement society, the pastor and 
members may do much to encourage all the people in beautifying the village 
generally. It may be well to have a "clean-up day" in the spring — a kind of 
community house-cleaning — and certainly Arbor Day should be an important event 
each year. The planting of trees, the beautifying of streets, school grounds, and 
all public spaces, and this by common volunteer effort, will go far in producing 
public spirit and in enriching life for the generations following. Each home and 
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private yard should be thought of as a responsible part of the village, adding to its 
worth and attractiveness or making against its finer interests. In a similar way 
public buildings are an index of good taste and thrift or of civic decadence. 

There is perhaps some danger of conflict between the purely aesthetic ideals 
and the play rights of the community's children. Both should be provided for and 
in such a way as to avoid repression of the play life. Children at play should be 
part of the beauty of the village. Music should not be forgotten as one of the 
uplifting and unifying factors of village life. Band concerts and community 
"sings" will socialize the people and produce an emotional oneness which is a 
valuable asset. 

The best single event for deepening and refining village pride is, no doubt, 
the community pageant. The pageant is an open-air dramatization of local 
history. The days of the first settlers, the prominent personages of pioneer times, 
the early struggles, and the social evolution of the village as such are set forth by 
local talent and with the full use of old settlers' traditions and any written sources 
available. The effect upon the large number of people of all ages engaging in the 
presentation, as well as upon the proud citizens who behold them and who enter 
anew into the best of the always poetic past, constitutes an unsurpassed civic 
tonic. 

Now all of such undertakings need leadership, and the pastor may be the very 
person to get the project under way. He may be quite out of sight in all such 
performances and at the same time be the efficient social engineer. By this I 
do not mean that he will avoid in any unnatural way the most hearty participation 
with the people in these times of joy and self-expression, but rather that he will 
have done his major work in promoting the idea, in discovering the talent, and in 
counsel and preparatory work. He must know how to use the boys and girls of 
high-school or college training, and how to rejuvenate those who in the village 
tend to become old all too soon and to relinquish the talent which formerly made 
them socially significant and self-respecting. 

In the work of the village church there is danger of following blindly the pro- 
grams of churches of much larger membership. It is quite possible so to divide 
the forces by age and special social interest that one cannot produce any mass 
effect in the gatherings for public worship. Whatever may be necessary for the 
graded educational work of the church school, care should be taken to make 
public worship inclusive of a wide sweep of life and attractive to all ages and con- 
ditions. There is no other occasion when all the members of the family should 
feel so much at home or receive greater benefit. 

Questions for Discussion 

i. What qualifications should the minister possess for rural leadership? 

2. How do you explain the urban trend? 

3. What elements should enter into a health program for a rural parish? 

4. Upon what conditions can the rural church best serve country people ? 

5. How should the minister co-operate in rural education? 

6. What solutions can you offer for the eight difficulties mentioned by Vogt 
on page 316? 



